THE LIBRARY OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM
history and topography, the Museum still endeavours to be exhaustive.
For natural history the Sloane and Banks libraries had provided
a solid foundation. When the Natural History Departments were
removed to South Kensington the Trustees considered a proposal to
send after them the appropriate sections of the general library. This
they declined to do (as they have declined similar proposals for the
deposit of special books in other and special libraries), with the result
that they had to start afresh building up a special library at South
Kensington, with what success is known to all users of its Catalogue.
It includes among much else what is perhaps the finest Linnaean
collection in existence.1 For natural history, thenceforth, as for
inorganic science and technology, which are provided for in detail
by the Science Library and that of the Patent Office, the General
Museum Library could dispense with buying all but the outstanding
books and (still more) periodicals.
Of periodicals, indeed, the swelling, and as many think absurd,
number was first clearly revealed in The World List of Scientific
Periodicals^ 1927, compiled in the Museum, though not published
by the Trustees. Hesitation to add to the number of journals filed
has had its good reasons not only in limits of funds, but also in those
of space, for the length of time any periodical will run, and conse-
quently the amount of shelf-room it will require, are uncertain
quantities, and in the case of many of the chief German scientific
periodicals the annual bulk and also cost have been certain only to rise.
The Museum has never purchased whole libraries and sold all
books from them which it did not need, a practice which has been
found very profitable by some of the greater American libraries, but
one which needs cither available capital or easy access to large and
possibly speculative grants of money. Nor has it sent out travelling
collectors* Many of the best dealers, however, knowing its special
interest of the moment, report likely finds, and are very friendly in
their dealings with it. At the risk of invidious omission mention may
be made of Bernard Quaritch and his successors, who have for very
many years not only been agents for the Trustees' publications but
have acted for them in the auction-room and in other ways have
helped the collections.